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•  Trend*  and  Issues 


Early  summer  employment  figures,  as 

quoted  by  the  U.S.  Government,  were  set  at  66V2 
million.  This  was  a  rise  of  1,300,000  over  May.  Gradu¬ 
ates  and  students  accounted  for  nearly  the  entire 
increase.  At  the  same  time,  unemployment  figures 
rose  600,000  to  a  total  of  3,300,000— this  increase,  too, 
was  charged  almost  entirely  to  young  people  looking 
for  summer  or  postgraduation  jobs. 

Tho  .study  of  scionce  in  IJ.S.  high  schools 

has  increased  noticeably,  a  survey  of  10 of  all  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  by  the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Educa¬ 
tion  reveals.  The  statistics:  Two  thirds  of  all  high 

school  students  take  elementary  algebra,  a  third  in¬ 
termediate  algebra;  two  fifths  take  plane  geometr\ 
and  12%  solid  geometry.  About  8%  of  the  students 
are  in  schools  that  offer  no  math  above  plane  geo¬ 
metry.  Figures  indicate  that  there  are  more  than 
2,250,000  students  enrolled  in  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology,  and  4,000,000  in  math  out  of  a  total  of 
9,500,000  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age.  Of  these 
7,000,000  are  actually  in  school.  The  same  survey 
estimates  that  there  are  now  75,000  full  or  part-time 
high  school  science  teachers,  and  an  equal  number 
of  math  teachers. 
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MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


A  National  Commission  on  Literacy  has 

been  formed  in  Washington  as  a  special  arm  of  the 
Adult  Education  Section  of  the  Federal  Office  of 
Education.  The  Commission,  having  a  body  of  26 
members,  was  organized  by  Dr.  Ambrose  Caliver, 
chief  of  the  Adult  Education  Section.  Its  aim  is  the 
education  of  the  10  miUion  adults  (“functional  illiter¬ 
ates”)  in  the  U.S.  who  never  got  past  the  fourth  made 
in  school.  “Of  10  million  such  illiterates,”  said  Dr. 
Caliver,  “4  million  are  native  whites,  many  of  them 
in  mountain  regions;  3  million  are  foreign-bom  whites, 

mostly  concentrated  in  the  big  cities;  and  3  million 
are  Negroes,  mostly  in  the  industrial  centers.”  In 
setting  up  the  new  eflFort  to  rid  the  country  of  illiter¬ 
acy,  Dr.  Caliver  said,  “I  see  no  justification  for  a 
Nation  as  wealthy  as  ours  having  that  many  illiterates. 
For  cultural,  social  and  economic  reasons,  they  should 
be  helped  to  an  education— we  hope  through  their 
local  school  systems.” 

Enrollments  in  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

seminaries  and  colleges  in  the  U.S.  have  increased 
nearly  15%  in  the  last  three  years,  reports  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Education  Association.  Msgr.  Frederick 
G.  Hochwalt,  secretary  general  of  the  NCEA,  esti¬ 
mates  the  present  enrollment  at  4,875,200.  His  guess 
is  enrollments  in  elementary  and  high  schools  would 
reach  5,398,000  in  1960.  This  means  more  than  100% 
gain  in  the  fifteen-year  period  from  1945  to  1960. 

A  nationnidc  survey  of  engineers,  scientists 
and  teachers,  will  soon  be  undertaken  to  find  out  how 
big  a  shortage  there  really  is  of  scientific  manpower. 
Robert  L.  Clark,  executive  director  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Scientists  and  Engineers,  said  the  sur¬ 
vey  will  be  made  to  determine  how  accurate  the 
current  figures  are.  “Everybody  quotes  figures,”  he 
said,  “but  nobody  knows  which  are  the  right  ones.” 
Mr.  Clark  made  the  announcement  at  the  Southern 
California  Industry  Education  Conference  at  Lake 
Arrowhead,  Calif.  He  added  that  the  shortage  prob¬ 
lem  itself— no  matter  how  big— can  be  solved  only  in 
the  local  classrooms.  However,  he  warned  the  Con¬ 
ference,  which  met  to  consider  various  methods  of 
helping  schools  to  alleviate  the  science  teaching  prob¬ 
lem,  don’t  “smother  the  schools  under  a  confusing 
barrage  of  uncoordinated  good  intentions.” 
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•  AdministratUm 


\  new  high  school  on  the  ‘‘House  Plan‘d 

has  just  been  completed  in  Fairfield,  Conn.  Costing 
$3,708,000,  the  Andrew  Warde  High  School  consists  of 
four  self-contained  “schools”  under  one  roof.  Although 
the  new  system  was  put  into  effect  last  September, 
the  building  was  finished  only  recently. 

Andrew  Warde  is  different  from  other  high  schools 
in  that  its  1150  students  are  enrolled  in  four  separate 
“houses,”  each  directed  by  a  faculty  “house  master” 
and  his  assistants.  Each  “house”  consists  of  about 
300  pupils,  who,  observers  say,  enjoy  better  class  re¬ 
lationships  than  ordinarily  possible  in  a  large  high 
school. 

The  new  setup,  “Headmaster”  Daniel  B.  Fitts  e.x- 
plains,  “captures  the  advantage  that  small  schools 
have  and  at  the  same  time  maintains  the  large  school 
program.”  While  the  first  year  of  the  new  system  has 
been  successful,  he  points  out  that  it  will  take  from 
five  to  eight  years  before  a  precise  evaluatiou  can 
be  made. 

Each  house  has  its  own  administrative  and  guidance 
facilities  and  an  activities  center  known  as  the  “com¬ 
mons  room.”  Seventeen  to  19  teachers  are  assigned 
to  each  house,  with  four  basic  tasks:  instruction, 
supervision,  guidance  and  administration.  Mr.  Fitts 
notes  that  the  house  plan  helps  to  restore  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  to  the  “position  of  key  person  in  the 
school.” 

While  students  remain  identified  with  their  own 
houses,  they  share  in  over-all  facilities  such  as  special 
labs,  gym,  library,  workshops,  other  departments.  A 
large  cafeteria  serves  the  entire  school. 

The  house  plan  idea  was  evolved  several  years 
ago  in  Fairfield  when  a  survey  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  showed  that  the  community  could  expect  3000 
plus  students  in  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior 
grades  by  19&5. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Trends  in  Significant  Facts  on  School  Finance,  hij  Chniton  D. 
Iliitchim.  17. S.  Office  of  Education.  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  2.5,  D.C.  77pp.  Paper.  Charts,  graphs.  60c. 
(65pp.  of  this  booklet  are  devoted  to  selected  tabular  inform¬ 
ation  on  school  hiuince,  other  related  items  necessary  to  in¬ 
terpretation  of  school  financial  data.  Shows  trends  and  amounts 
important  in  planning  for  use  of  local,  state  and  Federal  funds 
in  financing  public  schools.) 


•  Guidance 


How  can  gifted  kids  be  motivated?  There 
are  four  elements  of  motivation  that  can  occur  in 
various  combinations  in  gifted  children,  say  Robert 
F.  DeHaan  and  Robert  J.  Havighurst  in  a  new  book. 
These  are: 

1.  Need  for  achievement.  A  basic,  unconscious 
need  for  achievement  exists  to  a  much  greater  degree 
in  some  people  than  in  others.  Where  it  exists,  it  takes 
the  form  of  wanting  to  do  one’s  best  at  anything  or 
almost  anything  one  tries. 

0 


.2  Valuing  achievement.  Some  people  set  a  high, 
conscious  value  on  individual  achievement.  They  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  and  make  it  a  central,  conscious  factor  in 
their  lives.  People  who  value  achievement  highly  be¬ 
lieve  in: 

—  The  efficacy  of  human  effort  and  planning  in  con¬ 
trolling  destiny  and  fate. 

—  Freedom  from  the  type  of  family  loyalty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  might  inhibit  occupational  mobility. 

—  The  desirability  of  working  for  one’s  self  rather 
than  in  working  in  a  cooperative  team. 

—  Postponing  immediate  pleasures  for  the  sake  of 
future  goals. 

3.  Intrinsic  motivation.  Some  people  have  a  deep 
desire  to  work  for  the  joy  of  it.  Such  a  person  will 
work  at  the  development  of  his  talent  without  any 
thought  of  reward  or  approval  from  outside  himself. 

4.  Social  motivation.  A  superficial,  though  still 
powerful,  aspect  of  motivation  is  the  social  expectation 
that  operates  to  jnake  a  gifted  child  want  to  develop 
his  abilities. 

Educating  Gifted  Children,  by  Robert  F.  DeHaan  and 
Robert  J.  Havighurst.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
.5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  Ill.  276pp.  $5.00. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Special  Education  for  the  Exceptional  Child  in  the  Pittshurgh 
Public  Sch(X)ls.  Board  of  Public  Education,  Bellefield  Ave. 
and  Forbes  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Penna.  32pp.  Ulus.  Apply. 
(A  booklet  furnishing  information  about  organization  and 
operation  of  special  education  for  exceptional  children  in 
the  Pittsburgh  .schools.  Story  told  through  pictures,  printed 
word,  charts,  numbers.) 


•  Science  Education 


Stop  criticizing  the  science  programs  in 

high  schools  and  lend  a  hand  in  helping  to  solve 
some  of  our  problems,  the  National  Science  Teachers 
.Vssociation  recently  demanded  of  the  public.  Con¬ 
ceding  that  “our  teaching  is  probably  not  as  good 
as  it  should  be,”  Robert  H.  Carleton,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  NSTA,  pointed  out  that  there  was  little 
serious  deterioration  in  science  instruction  in  high 
schools. 


MEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READIMG  .  .  . 

A  Student's  Diary:  Budapest.  October  16— No¬ 
vember  1,  1956,  by  Lazio  Beke.  Edited  and 
translated  by  Leon  Kosser  and  Ralph  M.  Zoltan. 
A  moving  and  simply  told  story  of  the  recent 
Hungarian  revolution  against  the  Sox  iet  by  one 
of  the  students  who  helped  trigger  and  lead  it. 
Mr.  Beke  (pseud.)  projects  much  of  the  basic 
human  spirit  and  hope  for  freedom  that  rose 
in  revolt  ...  a  deeply  felt  document  of  the 
triumph  and  tragedy  of  men  struggling  to  be 
free.  From:  Viking  Press,  625  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  125pp.  Ulus,  by  author.  $1.95. 
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“We  do  not  believe  that  constructive  progress  can 
be  made  in  meeting  the  serious  manpower  shortage 
in  science  by  caustic  criticism  of  the  schools  and 
teachers  of  America’s  youth.” 

The  Association  urged  leaders  in  all  fields  to  work 
for  three  objectives  to  end  the  shortage: 

1.  Revise  and  strengthen  school  science  programs 
■SO  they  will  attract  and  hold  many  more  students  in 
high  school  science. 

2.  Make  changes  in  the  conditions  of  teachers’  em¬ 
ployment  and  improve  salaries  to  attract  and  hold 
({ualified  high  school  and  college  science  teachers. 

3.  Encourage  all  citizens  to  take  “bold  action”  to 
increase  interest  in  science. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Science  Teaehing  in  Secondary  Schools,  by  John  S.  Richtirdwn. 
Prentice- II all,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  385pp.  Charts, 
(liai’rams,  illus.  $6.50.  (A  text  for  science  teachers,  stressing  not 
only  methods  but  social  and  economic  implications  of  tech¬ 
nology.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 

A  **Ten  Commandments  for  Teen-Agers’’ 

was  outlined  by  Tate  V.  Zytkoskee,  director  of  youth 
activities  for  New  Jersey  Adventists,  at  the  final  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  summer  conference  of  New  Jersey  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists  in  Kingston,  New  Jersey.  His  list: 

1.  Thou  shalt  have  good,  clean  Christian  fun- 
lots  of  it. 

2.  Thou  shalt  have  many  friends— many  of  them. 

3.  Thou  shalt  think  of  thy  body  at  15  how  it  shall 
be  at  50.  Treat  it  accordingly. 

4.  Thou  shalt  attend  church  regularly.  It  shall 
be  as  oil  on  the  troublesome  youthful  waters. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  call  thy  parents  “squares,”  for 
thou  art  only  removed  a  few  years  from  parenthood 
thyself. 

6.  Thou  shalt  keep  thy  face  toward  school  for  it 
will  make  thee  wiser  than  thy  unschooled  fellows. 

7.  Thou  shall  lift  up  thy  voice  against  all  evil. 
It  shall  make  a  real  man  of  thee. 

8.  Thou  shalt  keep  from  becoming  a  slouch  or  a 
fashion  plate.  The  Lord  disliketh  both. 

9.  Thou  shalt  mix  Christian  principles  the  more 
with  thy  daily  life. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  the  knee  to  “Elvis”  or 
“Frankie”  or  “Tab.”  God  alone  is  worthy  of  thy  wor¬ 
ship. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Modern  Science  and  Christian  Beliefs,  by  Arthur  F.  Smethurst. 
Abingdon  Press,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tenn.  SOOpp. 
$4.00.  (A  .sympathetic  discussion  of  the  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  science  and  Christianity,  with  full  discussions  of  the 
problems  that  arise  for  the  Christian  through  apparent  conflicts 
between  the  two.) 

Indian  Thought  and  Its  Development,  by  Albert  Schweitzer. 
Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  272pp.  Paper. 
$1.60  (A  thoughtful  discussion  by  Dr.  Schweitzer,  beginning 
with  general  principles  of  Indian  thought  as  contrasted  to 
those  of  Western  philosophy,  and  showing  how  principles  are 
compromised  to  include  practical  morality.  Includes  all  great 
Indian  religions.) 


•  Teaching  Methods 


Reading  is  taught  to  first-graders  in  Italy 
in  60  days  now  instead  of  the  nine  months  of  old 
style  traditional  teaching,  reports  the  Italian  Embassy 
in  its  publication.  The  Italian  Scene. 

It  is  done  with  aid  of  a  new  toy,  invented  by  a 
retired  school  teacher.  This  toy,  a  “tombola  magica,” 
consists  of  a  box,  no  larger  than  a  book,  full  of  cutout 
letters  and  syllables.  Children  learn  to  compose  words 
by  syllables  while  learning  to  read  them. 

The  teacher  who  invented  the  system,  Giuseppe 
Svizzero,  has  been  working  for  16  years  on  a  method 
for  syllabic  rather  than  alphabetical  reading.  His 
tombola  is  based  on  this  method  but  carries  the  tech¬ 
nique  a  step  further  by  making  'it  easy  for  children 
to  learn  while  playing. 

Educators  throughout  Italy  have  found  the  tombola 
highly  effective,  according  to  reports  reaching  the 
U.S.  'They  have  adopted  it  in  1500  elementary  schools, 
and  are  preparing  to  install  it  in  hundreds  of  other 
schools  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Italian  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Action  for  Better  Teaching,  Compiled  for  Use  by  Teachers  and 
Principals.  Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  Curriculum  and  Super¬ 
vision  Division,  1644  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Indianapolis  18,  Ind. 
42pp.  Paper.  Apply.  (Examples  of  better  teaching  in  the 
Indianapolis  schools,  with  particular  emphasis  on  improved 
methods  and  techniques  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  students  through  special  class  projects.) 

•  Higher  Education 


Small  private  colleges  play  a  vital  role 

in  American  education,  and  deserve  generous  finan¬ 
cial  support.  Dr.  Harry  J.  Carman,  dean  emeritus  of 
Columbia  College  and-  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Bard  College,  declared  at  a  recent  dinner 
in  his  honor.  He  extolled  the  small  college  particularly 
for  its  teaching  methods. 

“Student  response  is  the  most  important  criterion 
of  the  effectiveness  of  any  college’s  teaching  program,” 
he  said.  Small  colleges  with  a  good  ratio  of  teachers 
to  students  lend  themselves  to  this  type  of  teaching, 
particularly  the  use  of  seminar  classes  where  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  encouraged  to  think  for  himself,  to  express 
his  opinions  and  to  test  his  theories  against  those  of 
other  students  and  his  professors. 

Dr.  Carman  listed  four  points  as  a  measure  of  the 
value  of  a  college,  regardless  of  size: 

—  The  caliber  and  effectiveness  of  its  faculty. 

—  The  response  of  its  students. 

—  The  administrative  policies  that  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  favorable  to  learning. 

—  The  “tools”  available  for  the  student  to  work  with. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  American  University  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  William 
Clyde  DeVane.  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  Baton  Rouge 
3,  La.  72pp.  $2.50.  (Dr.  DeVane,  Dean  of  Yale,  attacks  the 
urgent  problems  of  higher  edueation,  increased  enrollments, 
specialized  curricula,  departmentalization,  pragmatism,  and 
gives  new  answers  for  solving  them.) 
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•  Panorama 


Africa  Two  Africans  were  tried  recently  in 
Uganda  for  witchcraft,  when  an  African  schoolmaster 
testified  that  his  school  had  to  be  closed  after  30 
students  and  their  parents  were  bewitched  for  making 
fun  of  a  new  girl  student.  The  girl  told  her  parents, 
who,  in  turn,  called  in  a  witch  doctor.  Result:  Chil¬ 
dren  went  into  trances,  others  rushed  around  the 
school  yard  so  fast  they  seemed  to  be  “flying.”  The 
school  was  closed,  and  proceedings  began  in  court. 
The  girl’s  parents  were  sentenced  to  five  years’  im¬ 
prisonment,  the  girl  got  12  “strokes”  with  a  cane. 

New  York  Orhbach’s,  a  leading  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store,  has  just  finished  a  three-year  study 
of  their  teen-aged  customers.  In  an  attempt  to  name 
their  new  shop  for  high  school  patrons,  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  word  “teen”  is  taboo  to  girls  from  13 
to  17.  In  teen-agers’  eyes,  it  is  tainted  with  growing 
pains,  adolescence  and  juvenile  delinquency,  Ohr- 
bach’s  reports.  What  did  they  name  the  shop  finally? 
“Campus  Junior.” 

Pennsylvania  A  sixth-grade  Negro  teacher,  Mrs. 
Edna  Westberry  Griffin,  who  has  taught  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  public  school  system  for  nearly  35  years  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Teachers 
Association.  She  is  the  first  of  her  race  to  hold  the 
office.  Mrs.  Griffin  was  elected  head  of  the  city’s 
largest  professional  organization  through  balloting 
conducted  in  the  city’s  243  public  schools. 

Tennessee  One  solution  to  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  children  to  read  has  been  solved  by  the  Yale  and 
Towne  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Calletin.  The  Company 
spent  $10  for  a  rack  and  $200  for  children’s  books. 
A  sign  was  racked  up  over  the  shelves  inviting  em¬ 
ployees  to  take  home  the  books  and  read  them  to  their 
children.  Result:  Children  deserted  radio  and  TV 
to  be  read  aloud  to  by  their  parents.  The  employees, 
some  of  whom  had  never  done  much  reading  them¬ 
selves,  have  asked  the  company  to  stock  adult  books, 
also.  Public  libraries  are  now  eyeing  this  development. 

South  Dakota  President  W.  W.  Ludeman  of 
Southern  State  Teachers  College  in  Springfield,  S.D., 
has  predicted  that  the  one-room  rural  schoolhouse 
is  here  to  stay.  It  can  be  efficient,  he  says,  if  it  has 
a  well-trained  teacher  and  enough  pupils  to  offer 
competition  and  socialization  for  students.  Bigger 
rural  populations  because  of  a  higher  birth  rate  and 
decentralization  of  heavily  populated  areas  in  fear 
of  nuclear  war  also  indicate  continued  demand  for 
the  small  rural  school,  he  concludes. 

Virginia  Samuel  J.  Coffey,  principal  of  a  high 
school  in  Fairfax,  suburban  to  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
had  enough  of  the  blue-jean  set.  He  opened  hostilities 
by  sending  home  from  school  40  boys  clad  in  tight 
blue  jeans  and  T-shirts.  The  whole  thing  was  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  he  said.  They  decided  to  wear  the  outfits 
in  advance.  “A  few  were  wearing  those  silly  things 
down  on  their  hips— and  those  T-shirts  are  under- 
.shirts.”  His  conclusion:  “A  crummy-looking  bunch.” 
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IIic;h  ScHtxjL  Kids  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  Three  Boys 
and  a  Girl,  by  Margaretta  Brucker.  Debbie,  17, 
is  courted  by  three  boys,  each  different  with  his 
own  special  appeal.  Takes  high  school  students 
thoughtfully  into  some  of  the  basic  problems  of 
approaching  maturity.  From:  Farrar,  Straus  & 
Cudahy,  Inc.,  101  Fifth  Avc.,  N.Y,  3.  192  pp. 
$2.75. 

Fhee  Filmstrip  on  Kubbeh  ...  is  available  in 
An  Irtiroduction  to  Rubber,  for  grades  5-9.  Shows 
process  of  making  rubber,  from  trees  to  finished 
product,  steps  in  manufacturing  rubber  products, 
as  well  as  rubber  from  chemicals.  From:  Teachers 
Library,  Inc.,  1790  Broadway,  N.Y.  19.  Free  loan. 

.Much  of  Eakly  American  History  ...  is  now 
told  anew  in  The  First  Book  of  New  Englarul. 
by  Louise  Dickenson  Rich.  For  elementary  grades, 
this  handsome  book  gives  many  incidents  of  New 
England  history  up  to  the  present,  points  out  high 
spots,  industry  as  well  as  famous  characters, 
buildings,  towns.  Beautifully  illustrated.  From: 
Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  699  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21. 
60pp.  Illus.  $1.95. 

English  Literature  Students  .  .  .  wanting  more 
of  Addison  and  Steele  will  find  an  e.xcellent  selec¬ 
tion  of  essays  from  “The  Tattler”  and  “Spectator” 
in  Addison  and  Steele,  edited  by  Warren  L.  Fleish- 
auer.  This  Gateway  Edition  has  a  lively,  informa¬ 
tive  introduction  highly  useful  to  classes.  From: 
Henry  Regnery  Co.,  20  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4, 
Ill.  184pp.  Paper.  95c. 

Free  Map  of  Germany  .  .  .  showing  boundaries 
of  former  U.S.,  British  and  FrenA  zones  of 
occupation,  now  known  as  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  is  available  from  German  Embassy. 
Printed  especially  for  schools,  four-colored  map 
shows  details  of  Ruhr,  Berlin  and  Bonn.  From: 
Press  and  Information  Office,  German  Embassy, 
1742-44  “R”  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.C.  Free 
upon  request. 

Students  Interested  in  Science  .  .  .  will  find 
Great  Essays  in  Science  stimulating,  provocative. 
Covers  many  scientific  subjects  by  writers  Bacon, 
Darwin  to  latest  essays  on  atomic  energy.  Fascin¬ 
ating.  Suited  to  high  school  level.  From:  Pocket 
Books,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  408pp. 
Paper.  35c. 

The  Underground  Railroad  .  .  .  and  how  it 
affected  children  in  Vermont  in  the  days  just 

Erior  to  Civil  War  is  the  theme  of  Susans  Secret, 
y  Hildreth  T.  Wriston.  For  children  9-13,  this 
is  the  story  of  how  Susan  discovered  her  parents 
helping  runaway  Negroes  north,  how  she  aided. 
From:  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  Inc.,  101  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  126pp.  Illus.  $2.75. 

How  National  Parks  Came  Into  Being  .  .  .  and 
the  man  instrumental  in  establishing  such  parks 
as  Yosemitc,  Grand  Canyon  and  Petrified  Forest  is 
subject  of  Charles  Norman’s  John  Muir,  Father  of 
Our  National  Parks.  Excellent  for  social  studies, 
conservation,  reference  in  American  history.  From: 
Julian  Messner,  8  West  40th  St.,  N.Y.  18.  191pp. 
Index.  $2.95. 
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